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ABSTRACT 

Tilie rate of growth in higher edacation enrollment has 
slowed in the 1970»s, largely because +he percentage o£ the 
population aged 18 to 22 is receding from the unprecedented high 
levels of the 1960«s, Other reasons resolve around the changing 
social and econoaic aspirations of students and hov they ar© served 
or not served by the prograi offerings of the higher educational 
system. Current conditions are aescribsd in terms of age coBposition, 
population mix, patterns of participation, and changing studsnt 
interests. Future aevelopnents in enrollment patterns nuat consider 
economic conditions, a broaaer role for higher education, 
differential iaipact, and changes in the stuaent population. It is 
concluaed that (1) there is general agreement that colleges and 
aniversities can no longer rely upon college attendance araong 
18-22-year-blds to achieve long-range growth, and (2) there is 
sufficient diversity in higher ©aucation to adjust to the noeds of a 
society comBltted to providing all of its citizens with an 
opportunity to do their best. (IBH) 
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Foreword 



The astounding pace of growth in higher education enrollment in 
the 1960'ii has slowed in the 1970 Several reasons can be and arc ad- 
vanced for this predictable developnieiit, but the most cogent is that 
the percentage of the population o£ traditional coUege^going age, 18 
to 22, is receding from the unprecedented high levels of the i9(30's. 
Other reasons revolve around the changing social and economic 
aspirations of students and how they are served or not served by the 
program ofFerings of the higher educational system. Projections of 
future higher education enrollments, both near-range and long-range, 
are m unreliable as other predictions of future population trends. 
Bur one tonclu^ion seems inescapable-, the potential for expansLon in 
postsecondary educauon resides with a much more diverse population 
mm than the traditional 18^to-22, coilege-going age group. It is also 
quite clear that equal educational opportunity is an unfinished com^ 
mirment and that the continued pursuit of that goal alone holds 
tremeiidous promise foir higher etluctBtion/s continued groxvth in 
seivka U)> IniihiilUfd^ and the nation. The author points out that 
the predictions of tlie fojT-casting experts run the gamut from "dismal 
to highly optimistic/' depending upon their perceptions of the goals 
of highef education, Bm she also concludes (1) diat there is general 
agreemenr thm colleges and universities can m longer rely upon 
college atGendance arnong i8-to-22-year'Okls to achieve long-range 
growth amd (2) that there is, sufficient diversity in higher education 
to adjust 10 the needs of a society committed to providing all of its 
citizens with an oppG;rtunity to do their best. The author, Carol 
Herrnstadi; Shulman. a research associate at the Clearinghouse, has 
authorecl Prmim and Prugrom.^ for a Lvaming Society ^ which deals 
with the increasing parEicip^ilion of adult and part-time students* In 
postsecondary education. She has also written a considerable number 
of other studies for the research reptort series. 



Peter P, Muirhead, Director 
ERIC/ Higher Education 
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Overviaw 



Historically, higher education has experienced and anticipated long 
periods of growth nnd devclopnient. It hn^ meastsred its expansion 
in terms of the percentage of the popiilation participating in higher 
educationj particularly the 18-to-22 age group. By the 1970's higher 
education planners knew that colleges and universities could no longer 
depend on their traditional method of growths since reports indicated 
that the 18-to-22 age group represerited a shrinking percentage of the 
total population. 

Contemporary conditions also suggest that colleges and universities 
cannot expect their growth to follow historical patterns. Many in- 
stitutions have already ejcperienced enrollment decline, with some 
types of colleges more severely affected than others. This situation 
has been attributed to ne%v political, social, and economic develop- 
ments that decrease the perceived value of college attendance for 
many potential enrollees from the lS-to^22 age group. In the past, 
traditional college students and liberal arts institutions have de* 
veloped a meshing of student expectations and college services. 
Now, however, students' socioeconomic characteristicSj abilities, 
in teres tSs and patterns o£ par licipation are shifting in ways that may 
not coincide with the character of traditional colleges and univer- 
sities. For example, over the past 12 years the percentage of students 
of high ability md high s^joeconomic status going to college has 
decreased while the percentage of wom^n of high ability-low socio- 
economic status and men of low ability-high socioeconomic status 
attending college has increased, Finally, part-time enrollments of 
students of all ages, particularly adult enrollments, are on the in- 
crease, This growth requires adjustments on the part of institutions 
accustomed to a traditional college population. Given these con- 
siderations, higher education administrators have recognizee;; that 
greater flexibility in their institutional policies and pr^rams will be 
required to adapt to new conditions. 

To plan for the future, these administrators have available the aid 
of several forecasts of enrollment participation to the year 2000. 
These projections vary greatly in their estimates about the level of 
enrollment ana the growth of higl^er ^education. The variations in 
estimates occur because the analysts build into their forecasts their 
differing visions of how higher education can or should digvelop, and 
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because their visions arc linked to their assumptions about the future 
of the American economy and its rehuionship to higher education. 

These projections are useful for planning, but current instititsioiial 
res^nses to enroUiTient problems will also influence the future de- 
velopment of higher education. Sur^Ty results show that niany under^ 
graduate colleges have modified or plan to modify their atlniissions 
standards to boost enrollments; an increasing number of graduate 
schools also anticipate adinisiions changes between 1974 and 1980. 
Recruitment efforts have been strengthened on many campuses to 
create the largest possible applicant pooh Institutions have also re- 
sponded to enrollment problems by adapting programs to meet new 
student interests and needs, particularly in the area of vocational 
preparation. Such efforts might include adding a vocational com- 
ponent to existing areas of study, introducing, totally new course 
oflerings, and developing new instructional approaches for students 
who are not well served by traditional learning methods. 

The problems presented by eniollment fluctuations have been 
most prominent in stritewide systems, in which budget planning is 
frequently Hnkcd to current and projected enrollment figures. Here, 
the enrollment formulas that worked well during a period of rapidly 
increasing enrollnients may be harniful to us^ under certain circnnri' 
stances; for example, %vhen funds are taken away from an institution 
that is now suffering enrollnient declines. The amount taken away 
may be greater than the savings that result from the enrollment 
□f fewer students. The statewide' systems are therefore in the 
procesi of reevaluating their present budget formulas to alleviate 
this problem. Statewide systems ha%^e also begun to consider or 
to establish enrollment Hmitanons to avoid unnecessary and costly 
expansion. This move is prompted by the belief that a current 
bulge in enrollments will be followed by long^tertn stabilization or 
d^chne, and that current expansion vvoulcl therefore be unwarranted. 

In view of the uncertainties inherent in enrollment projections, 
higher education officials might be well-advised to monitor closely 
the major demographici economic, and public policy consideratioiis 
that influence enroHment, and to make use of available modeling 
and analytical studies, but at the same time recognize that the out- 
come is not certain. Finally, they need to maintain institutional op- 
tions, taking decisive actions when the institutions monitoring 
processes indicate they are appropriate. The true merit of current 
enrollment analyses and projections may lie in serving as useful 
paradignis for higher education planners when they analyze the con- 
fusing and sometimes contiadictdry developments in enrollment trends. 
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introduction 



Studerits are the [bun tint ion of the Iiigher education enterprise. By 
their numbers, educational intereHt?*, anti imtitutionul choices, they 
ultimntely influence the finances, missions^ and organization of higher 
education institutions. Therefore, enrollment patterns, implied or 
stated, are at the heart of many cllscussions on college and uni^ 
versity issues. Since the mid4970*s, enrollment patterns have become 
a widely debated issue because colleges and universities have ex^ 
perienced enrollment fluctuations, and recent projections indicate this 
trend will continue. 

CQllege administrators became concerned over enrollment trends 
in 1972 when population reports indicated the rate of graduation from 
high school wa^ stabilizing: later reports also showed that the birih- 
rate was declining, and might reach zero population growth by the 
year 2000 (Carnegie Foundation 1975; Leslie and Miller 1974), 
These early wnrnings indicated that the potential pool for traditional 
coliogeage students would be significantly reduced over the next 
30 years. By 1973, a number of institutions experienced stabilization 
or losses in enrollments, created in part by changing enrollment pat- 
ttrns, uid the problem became intensified. Eventually, these ircnds 
will aifcct all higher education institutions. 

To these statistics, higher education analysts add the complications 
of potentially important changes in the composition of the college 
student population. In contrast to the student of the recent past* 
they note that today s students reflect a wider range of demographic 
characteristics and academic abilities, and show a greater interest in 
majors that provide career preparation. This new student population 
may seek out non traditional or vocational curricula and new edu- 
cational structures, causing ihi in to bypass traditional insdtutions. 
Students may also weigh the cost of college attendance, especially a 
liberal arts education, against the difficulties of finding high-paying 
work after college graduation, and find the cost of college attend'- 
ante too high. These considerations may contribute further to en- 
rollment declines at traditional institutions. 

Higher education has faced changes in the rate of student participa^ 
tion and in students' academic interests before, but educators today 
are concerned that the decline in the rate of participation will occur 
so rapidly that institutions will lack the necessary flexibility to adjust 
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their programs to students' new needs and goals. They also realize 
that some types of institutions will be more seriously affected than 
others (Carnegie Foundation 1975). Also, there is considerable un-^ 
certainty and uneasiness over the future character of higher educa- 
tion. 

This research report will examine ho%v enrollment patterns are 
changing in higher education and what the implications of these 
changes are for higher education institutions. It will focus on the 
current situation and projections for enrollment patterns to the year 
2000, As used in diis report, enrollment patterns refer to t%vo 
separate issues: the number of students enrolled in higher edu- 
cation and the type of institutions they attend; and the personal 
characteristics of these students, e.g., their socioeconomic background, 
academic abilities, interests, and goals. 

It should be noted that this report will not consider the present 
and future role of public policy in augnienting enrollments in higher 
education. Public policy can, of course, contribute to enrollment in- 
creases. The influence of the G>L Bill on enrollment by World War 
II veterans is a prime exaniple of a cause and-effect relationship be- 
tween governinent and higher education. But the effect on enroll- 
ment of more recent government support, in the form of the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant and the Guaranteed Student Loan 
Program, is uncertain. Research on this subjert is limited, and a full 
discussion of this issue will have to await more infonnation. 
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Historical Perspt ctive 
and Current CondiliDns 



A review of higher education's history reveals that colleges and 
universities have onh; infrequently known periods when growtli aiicl 
development were not customary, Growtli periods arc characterized by 
enrollrnent increasc-H, which are the best measure of expansion (Leslie 
and Miller 1974). It is not surprising that college administrators 
should be concerned about the future deveiopment of higher educa- 
tion when many current forecasts predict long- terra enrollment de- 
clines. This chapter provides a statistical discussion of the causes of 
past and present enrollment growth. Interpretation of statistical in- 
formation relating to this growth will be examined In chapter two. 

Since the latter part of the nineteenth century, college admlnisira- 
tors have experienced some periods of decline in enrollments when 
there were rhanges in the socioeconomic or political spheres; for 
example, 1917 to 1918, 1933 to 1934, 1943 to 1914, and 1949 to 1951. 
(Carnegie Foundation 1975). Leslie and Miller (1974) charted this pat- 
tern from 1890, finding periodic depressions in growth but an 
overall upward curve. They suggest this occurs because: 

higher eduQtion instimtioni as a whole are in a constant slate of 
dMiaiTiisni, seeking jioTtiehow to sustain long-tertn growth or transverse 
pi f Agression* AUhough the sysietn both peaks and Teachei low points 
periodically^ ar^d assurnes the characteristici of a steady state, the overall 
patiarn appears to ba one of dynamiim and steady growth (LcsUe and 
Miliar 1974, pp. 14^15). 

Leslie and Miller maintain that growth and development in 
higher education have occurred because colleges and universities 
initiated changes that contribute to the expansion of their roles. In 
contrast, the Carnegie Foundation (1975), which also recognizes the 
overall growth pattern that higher education has experienced* at- 
tributes a considerable amount of higher education's ^owth to de- 
velopments outside the control of colleges and universities that 
compelled an institutional response. The Foundation points to three 
major factors that encouraged the expansion of higher education: (1) 
a national commitment to increase access to higher education^ starting 
in the nineteenth century, which has now become a significant goal 
in our public policy for higher education; (2) the belief that Ameri- 
can society needs to build a capacity for advanced research and study 
as a basis for meeting current and future societal needs; and (3) in- 
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creased Mtutional ^.crvircs to "tlier mtm of sccicly, such as agri^ 
culture, tlie cQmmunity, and the profession's (C-uricgie Foundntion 
1975, pp. 25-26) . 

The first two factors fostered growtli because they signififantly in- 
creased ihe percentage of tlie popuhitiou gniog to college. Except for 
th^cleaide 1880 to 1890, more than lml£ o£ the increase in college 
enTOlItncnts between 1B70 aricl WO cUje to increased parties 
patlorx rather than to ;i larger poiiulatioi^. Tlit Foundation ob^erve-i 
that between 1870 and 1970 ''the peiccnt of growth in sriident en» 
roJlmeuts uutstrlpped the percent of popuUtioii gro^vth by 34 times'* 
(Carnegie Foundation 1975, p. 24), Th figure below e%hibiu the re^ 
lafionship beiween population growth an<l increasGcl enroUinent. 

Figure L Percent of dcgree^cndil iindergin^^W^ (fnrotlment growth 
Qtiribulablfi to population groufth and €nr<iUmmt ratios 
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m Percentage aiiributabli to populaticn growtli 
StfUrcc: Carnegie Commi^lon on tlighet Education {1971b, p. 127). 
(Carnegie Foundation, IMon Thun ^urt/mi^ 1975. 29 soure^) 
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Figiirt I sliDws ihiij (luf iiig (hu WHWs, ])D|)iilatian giawih and in- 
creased parucipation wuiu oi nearly CH\m\ iinporiniRie in ciKpntidlng 
higlier educrition. Statistics from oilier sources Hiipijoit lliis finding. 
In pDpiilatiun gruwih, nation miw u iijS) percent iiicTcn^u in the 
titimlHT of citi/cus aged 18 to 21 Ijcuvctui 1900 antl 1970 {Bincnii of 
Ceums 1975, p. 4). The iiUTtNisu in pni)iilatinn and grcuicr rate ot 
participatlun from this lH4o-iil^yc;ir=nUI gioni) kd to ilraiiiaticaUy 
higher enrollments: with 1955 us a Imsc year, clcgrcc credit enroll- 
ment inaeased S5 percent in UUii), 108 percent in IDBj, antl 196 pur- 
cent in 1970- — a tounl increase of in ore ili.in b mil I ion studenis 
(Ileniy 1975, p. 101). This period of tiniisuul c>ip:uision dnc to the 
mesh in|^ of the popidation nncl iinriicipution fatiorH is over. Virtually 
all atialy'ies sw^gosi that expansion based on an increasirii^ lB^to=22- 
yearold popiilntion in unlikely. If fiirtlier eKpansion is ro orcnr, it 
woiiU have to come from greater panicipniion rates among other 
st^gfijcnts (if the pojjidation. 

Consitiereci next nre conch'tioiis thn t no%v influenc e enrollment pnt^ 
terns: (1) the ruinpfhition of the naiional papulations (2) recent oi^ 
rollini'nt declines: 0) changes iii the mix the ]B4c>-2 1-year-old ^vn*-^ 
dent pnnulatiaii; (4) new pattern^ ot participntiori in liiglior C(luca^ 
tion; and (a) students' changing acnclemic interests, 

^ga Corntjosiiion 

- Recent figures indicate that the age corriposition of the national 
population is Lhanging, and tlint thcru is ;i definite shift iijnvani in the 
age of the [najority of the population. Consecpiertly, college oiriciah 
can no longer expect to have as large a pool of 18=tD-22^yearold stu- 
clcnts to select from as in the pa^t, Current figures and pi^^ijections 
show a decline in. eknientary and seconclary school enrollments. 
While school enroUnients were IM tuillion stiulents higher In 1971 
than in 19(14 ( lO.B million to 47,7 niillion) , this represented a de- 
clinc of hi) inillion stuclcnts enrolled between H)7() and I97'h It is 
anticipateil ihat this dccUnc ^\ill continuCi so tliat by H)8 I enroll- 
ment levels vvill have dccrensed by ^^.9 million ^^tudents j^inre 1964, 
based on a pirojection of 44.8 million stuclents enroUccl in 1984, At 
the same time, statistical projections indicate that by the year 2000, 
persons hetwcen the age^ of 30 arul 50 will coinpri^e a majoriiy of the 
population (Golladay 1976).* 

• A dissent from this view underscQrcs the uriccrtainties of rnaking long-range 
predictions abotu human social clioice§. Sklar and ftcrkov suggest that the birth^ 
rate increa^* again because the current decline is (Iug "in large part hy the 
postporicnierit ©f marriage and ch ski Ix-a ring among cohorts of young women" 
rmihcr than a dcciiion against duldbeariyig (Sklar and Berkov 1975, p. 699). 
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Enrollment Declines 

Many colleges have already experienced decline in enrollment or 
a deCTease in their rate of growth. This developinent first became 
apparent in 1970 when most inHtitutioni found a decline in their 
rate of enrollment growth* and some institutions found ari actual do- 
crease in their cnrollmenr^, espeeially among traditional college-age 
students. Nationally, from 19/0 to 1974, there was only an increase 
of 300,000 18^to-19*year^old studenti enrolled full time in all institu^ 
tioni of higher education (Policy Analysis Service J975).* The Car- 
negie Foundation (1975) suggests (our tnajor causes for this decline: 
(1) the end of the draft; (2) accelerating costs of college attendance; 
(3) changing job^markei conditions that limii!^ opportunities for col- 
lege graduates, as well as less diflerence in earninp of high school and 
college graduates; and (4) a relajung of college regulations to permit 
students to *'stop out" during their college years (p, 31). 

These declines have been felt by certain types of institutions* This 
differential impact is demonstrated in a survey of college presidents 
that focussed on an assessment of their inititutional conditions, Re- 
sponsas were gathered from representatives of 1,227 insUtutions, which 
enroll about two^thirds of all students in higher edticaf ion. Table 1 
indicates the impact of enrollnient fluctuations on private and public 
institutions. 

It ii apparent that institutions in the private sector have ex- 
perienced a greater decline or stabiliiatioii than public institutions. 
However, the table also shows that, overall private institutiunal en^ 
rollment has remained relatively stable. This view is supported by 
the findinp of Bowen and Minter (1975; 1976) in their study of the 
condition of private higher education based on a lOO-institution 
sample. Bowen and Minter report a net inaease of 8 percent in en^ 
rollment from 1969 to 1974. Ho^^ever, less selective liberal arts col- 
leges did not participate in this tnCTease and actually suffered de- 
clines in enrollment. Furtherp gtowih was not evenly distributed 
among all divisions of the institutions. Substantial enrollment gains 
occurred in graduate and professional schMls; enroUnients held steady 
for juniors and seniorsp while freshman and sophomore erirollment 
declined. Declines in freshman enroUilient, about 10 percent between 
1969 and 1975, have been offset by inmases of about 84 percent in 
the admission of undergraduate transfer students, resulting in a net 
loss of about 2 ^rcent during the six^year period. 

^Tha Bmem ©f the C^n^i {kWim repOTts, bowmm^ that in faU 1975 a la^e 
incMie In llie highaf cditatJ^ pripulaiion occurfid atfoig youn|er students m- 
rolled in the first two ymn mt €&iteg€. 
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Table L Change in FTE imroHmml, actual 1968'1974, by CaYnegir 
type and control (in percentages of responding imtituiions)^ 



Incrtased D^crtastd 
Cm#|i# mA uort than Little more tbai^ 

controi <M) 10 ptr^r^t Qbasge 10 ^rceat 
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(80) 


41 
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29 


Liberal arts 


(501) 


42 


30 


28 


Twoyw 


(70) 


39 


30 


31 
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57 


28 


15 


Total private 


(569) 


44 


50 


m 



tNo obierVitiGnfi 

*Gl£iiny It aL W6, p. 10, Table S. 

In the public sector, the comprehensive institutions suffered tlie 
greatest declines, which were particularly noticeable on a regional 
basis* The Glenn y sui^ey also reports differences in enrollment trends 
aniong institutional typeSi, without regard to private or public status. 
For eKaniple, it fouTid decreases were more likely to oceiir^ among^ 



(I) comprehgnsive and liberal arts collcies and professional ichools that 
do not offer oiore th^n a baccElmtirette degree; (2) the relatively snail 
number of liberal arts colleges for wonien and the laTger number that 
offe? teaciler preparatory or occupational progranis; (3) comprehensive 
and liberil arts colleges with no profsisional program as defined in 
HEGlSi and (4) inititutioni that pursue an essentially ofMii^admiiiiens 
policy (Glenny 1976, p. Jl). 

In addition, size and location are evidently factors that influence 
student enrollment decisioiii. E^ccepi for research and doctoral-grant- 
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liig iiistitutbiis, collcgrs with smM unrcisllmenis arc more liMy lo 
have suircrcd enroIlmciM tlecliiics siricc KW8 thufi Inrgcr iimytiitions. 
Partkukiiy luircl hit arc Hbeml art^ inHtituUuns with enr^Dllmciiu- 
under UOfM) siticlcnts, .Alnio^it ilircc^Qiirtllis of sucli iri*itHiiUf)n.^ re- 

ificrcascH were tlii'i binaU (Gktifty ci iiL 10/6, p. H). 

Iiistitiiiions in rural areas and sniatl imsm t^xpericnced grcaicr de- 
diners or uiirollinent k%'cling-i bciwccii 1968 and 1971 ihm inst^u^ 
tions ill oiliur mms, ami rogional variaiU)ns weru ivIsq kmmh grcator 
enrDlliTicnt prQ/blcms occurred in the Wc^t ^^brlh Cicntral, V^mi Korth 
Central, aruli West Sautli Ccntrnl states, These areas have sub- 
uantially Uirger numbers of private liteal mi% institutions (East and 
Wc^t North Centrals areas), or a larger luimlj^i- of pubiir c<c)mprie- 
hensive tinivcr^nius (Cknny ei aL 11-12),* 

Infcmnaiion available about the public sector abo indicara ehafig- 
ing patterns ol enrollmeiit by geographic locatiofn and patu'pn of at- 
tendance. In n ^tiMly of 247 htaie colleges and wniversittes, Sianipen 
(lO/O) fmind uhm between 1960 and 1974 public institutions ex- 
perienced a 13.2 percent increasef in enrollment;; however* this grcwlli 
hides the fact that rural in^itituiioiis suffered losses that were mKmn 
by large incrca?ieH in urban insiituiions (dcincd as schools toasted 
within SO iTiiles cii)7^ciunty areas wiili papulations mtit !OO,00O), 
Stampca argues that cost consideraiions were the prinki' factor in 
causing this shift and notes that enroUment of older suidents in- 
creased hilar ply, while enrullnienrs of dependent students declined. 
He suggests that for the older sliiuciil, LOst w^s an inipuriaiit eori^ 
Hideration, which made the closc-to-IioiTie, urban institution a more 
i^ati^^factory clioice. C^onscquentlyj the high cosi of college attendance 
for middle income stud its became a barrier to fuil4ime collage at- 
tendancep for which tliey compensated by enrolling part-time and 
living at honie, generally in an urban setting. Cost problems for stu- 
dents niay be further compli rated by the problem of "sibling oven 
lap/* a situation in which parents have to support more ill an om 
olfspring in college at the same time; since this is a difficult burden 
for them, they choose instead to suppori only part-time higher ediica^ 
tion^ mt educatten closer to home, rather than more expensive, rural, 
reside nual edutaf'>:.o . 

• ^Veit North Central inc!wto lom, Kan?ias, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebmska, 
afid N«rth and South nakftta; East North Central indudei nittiQii, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wiicofisini and W^cst South Central refers to Arkansas. 
Texas. Leui5li^£)a«, and Oklahoma. 
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Popullaiion Mix 

Students cuneinly t^nrolled in fous-^ear ihstittuaons have created 
new diflerencei In the popu/iaiion mix. An analysii produced by the 
Nationnl Center tor Edi*catio/n Statistics (Gojkdfay 1976) observes 
several Inipprtant change*^ in this mk. hirre:^Hlnig nurnbers of mule 
high school seniors aire not pianni^^g to attefld college. Th/e per^ 
centage of males planning to ineBd to declined froni 46.1 percent 
itfi 1972 40.9 percent in \WU the percentage of female studfenu 
has held mmxmt at atout 46 percent, 

Tke m\% oi stiudenis by sociQecoiiomic stnttm and ability levels ha^ 
al^ chaiiigcd. In approximately (?0 percent mi high-ability, \vig\\^ 
socioeconoTiik-s^tattss males went on to iotir-year collegios; by ?972j 
this figure had dropped to 70 percent. For mm of high-ability bin 
low socioecQno^mk j tat us, the percehtage entering four-year institii» 
tions had decreased by about 10 perceni; tor women, these changes 
were not a.^ dramatic. High abilityv high-^ioeconomic-s talus female 
enroHmenr only decreased by albout 5 percent between I9S0 and 
I972> whereas high-abilJtyt low-Bdcioeconorak-status women's entrance 
Into college xictiually iii?creased by i^hotit 10' percent between I960 and 
1972 (Gollada)? 1976, p, 79)^ Among students of low abiliity, only 
men wiih tiigia siocioeconoihic status liave increased dieir rate of coK 
lege attendance— about 10 percent from 1969 to 1971 (Golladay 1976, 

PaUj^rm af Poyikip^tion 

New paiteras of participation by traditional college-age siudenLs 
and older siudenEs have ilso been finierging, Among both growp^j 
part'time senroltaeiif. has become an increaHlngly attracrive option. 
For example, the Committee on the Financiiig of Higher Educa* 
'tion for Adult Students (1974) reported that 57.5 percent of ihe 
total student body in 1972 was part-time students, which repreiented 
a 23 percent increase over 1969 (pp, 39 40), and inchuled an 18.9 
percent increase in the four-year college and university sector (p. 82) . 
A more recei.t report (SKannpen 1976) found that state colleges and 
iiniverifties experienced large Increases, in par Mime enrolitaents from 
1969 to 1974. Bf region, ithese increases wene 12 percent {East), 25 
percent (West) , 45 percent (Midwest) ^ and 49 percent (Sooth), 

Changmg Sindenl Tnteresis 

The current cnrollinent situation is also changing Hecause students 
are shifting away from tradidonal liberal arts subjects to areas that 
tmy offer inore direct career preparation. For the period froiri 1968 
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Uirongh 1974, Glcnn\y foiincf that inorc than halt of ilie institution's 
that Differ Gowrms in the following fields report increa^^cd enrollments; 
"'other vocationai/t^chntcnl (two-year), 81 perceritj health sciences, 
80 percent; businesH, 73 percent; liiQlogical sciences^ 58 percent; social 
sciences, 56 percent; finic arts, 52 perreint; and agricultiire, 50 percent" 
(Gienny et aL 11)76, p= 21). Deercases were found in one-foiirth to 
one-half of the institiuions that offer courses in: "foreign languages, 
63 percent; eiigineeriiig, 36 ^;rcena: education^ 36 percent; huniani- 
tim, 26 percent; and physical sciences, 25 percent (Gienny et al 1976^ 
p. 21) . 

Summufy and Analysis 

Higher educatlDn s eiiaollment history in this country instates 
that colleger and universiiiio can adapt their insli tut ions to changing 
student neccU, In so doing;, they maiy iexperience new growth. How- 
ever, contemporary enrollmeiftt piit terns give rtoon to doubt the 
certainty of this projectiojfs, In she past, higher education experienced 
eiiJrolimeni gains because increasing numbers of yoiith from the 
normal college age grosLip of the population did go to college. Current 
stalistici indicate this group rtpresents a declining percentage of the 
tatal population. In acldition, collegies are already experiencing eai* 
rollment declines, with some institutions more severely hit than 
others. The situation is ftonher cornplicnted because the sociOH 
economic characiteristics, abilitie.^, patterns of participation and in« 
tercs'ts of the lB4D-2S'year^okl sfiidents are shifting in ways that maf 
nott coincide with the present character of ttaditional colleges and! 
una versa ties. 

Given; the^e considerations, higher education administratori recog- 
nise that they will need greater flexibility in their inidtutional 
policies and programs to ad,apt to new condition. They need to at- 
tract new kinds of students to their campuses it they are to continue 
to have .^uffirjeiit cnroltaenf base for institutional survival and 
development To plan for the future, these admiinistrators have 
available the aid of several forecasts of enrollment pErticipation to 
the year 2000. These forecasts, which are frequently conflicting, may 
confound as well as assist adnimistrators. 
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Future Developmsnts 
in Enrolimant Pittarns 



On the whole, recent cnrollfnent projections for higher educrition 
BWggmi that higher eclucution will experience declines m- rrtinimal 
giowth. HowvQT, there is siich variaiiofl in these forecasts* that this 
writer will not attenipt to ckrive froin them a conuplefie assessment 
of what future enrollment patterns will be. Rnther, this chapter will 
describe some of the variables that go into the formulatioin of m 
enrollment projection* The autlior believes that the greatest vMim 
of these prajiections for eel ii cat ion a I planners lies more in the iteigiht 
they provide into the anj^lytical process by which some final proijec' 
tion is deterniinetl than in the final projection itself. 

Two Introduciory Projections 

AnalystH fire not in harmony im ^^'^^^'^ projections of ih^ nusiiiber^ of 
students colleges and universitie!v-:t#^^ «?^tacipate. The projections range 
fronn quite pessimistic (Drescl^ to very favorable (Bowen 

1974) outrooks about the level of cnr^mmi and the p-owth of higher 
educaiion. The projections vary greatly because the avialygts build 
into their forecasts tliffcring visions of how highr^r edncation can 
or should disvelop, and becntise thuir visions are linked to Hpecial 
a^simiptions aibout tlie future of the American economy and its 
relaitionship to lilglier education. 

Siimon and Franker^i^ (1970) prajiections of enrollment to 1984 for 
the National Center for Education^ Statistics are perfiaps th\e simplest 
and most basic set of figures available. They make only one major 
assumptions 

Degree-credit enronment projectlnns are based primarily on ilic aasMm'iprion 
ihmi fun -time umler^rMimtcs nm\ uncUssifkd tnmUmctn as a pcrcmt&j^ 
©f the 18-21 ytiai-old popiilacion will n^malri consiafnt m fJie 19?4 level 
i^hTough 1084 and that (he percentage of part-time en.Te(toe?it will in- 
crease, foriowiRg the l^S to 1974 tiend through 19S4 (F^iP^:^©n atid Frankel 
11976, p. 14). 

From this premise, they arrive at a forecast of a 9 percent increase in 
degree'Credit enrollment for higher education between 1974 and 
19tS4, divided between an increase of 31 percent for public institw- 
tions and a loss of 7 percent foF private institutions (Simon and 
Frankel 1976, p. 8). Total degree credit enrollment is projected to 
rise from 9,023,000 in 1974 to 9Jli,0OO in 1984. 
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However, these figures thangc if viewed in terms of full^ime 
equivalent eiiroUnient, Hure, Simon and rixuikul assume tliat "the 
1974 full-time equivalent of purt-rsnie enrollnient (S7J percent for 
degree credit students and 3(18 peicent for non degrec^redlt stu- 
dents) will remain constant through 1981" (Simon ;uul Frrmkel 
19110, p. M), Tliey do not projccL my increase in full tiinc enrol Ini en i 
between 1974 and 1984; they do foresee a part=tinie increase of 24 
percent and a full'tmic equivalent increase of 4 percent, FulLtime 
equivalence would change from 7,015,000 in 1974 to 7J25,000 in 
1984. Public: and private shares for these figures are not provided 
(Simon and Frankel 1976, P= 8). 

From the spate of enrollment projections available, it Is apparent 
that Simon and Franker^ simple projection method, based on a 
constant growth ratCp h only a starting point for niany analysts. The 
Carnegie Foundation's projections (1975) are an excellent example 
of the multitude of factors, as well as unceriainties, tiiat may enter 
into enrollnient forecasts. 

First, in contrast to the conHtant-rate approach, which does not 
recogni>e changin|| circuni stances, the Carnegie Foundations base- 
line projections: 

aisunie rising fnToUmant ratci based on past trunds rather than constant 
enroll men E Tat€S, foti 

Part-time students 

Non4egrec-credit studenti 

Studantl 22 yeari of ogc and older 

GradU3Lf.c and first profcisional degree stiideTits 

Women students 

Black and other minoritv itudents ^Carnegie Foursdation 1975^ p. 45), 

Second, the Foundation includes the following preinises in its pro 
jections: (i) , . white male enronmenit raten will return to tlieir 
peak levels of the late HmOs by the yeair 20O0;" (2) Census Bureau 
population projections l)ascd on lower fertiiity rates will be rea- 
sonably reliable; (3) schoolteacher employment will reflect current 
pupil^ teacher raiio^; (4) there will be no reinstatement of the draft; 
and (5) diere will be more increases in siudent aid (Carnegie 
FoundMion 1975, pp. 4446). 

Thiird,, the Foundation lists 10 areas of political, social, and eco- 
nomic activity in which uncertainty about future directions existsi 
particular types of changes in these areas could affect the validity of 
the Foundation's projection?!. This li^t of uncertairttics is significant 
for the understanding it provides of the complexities of enrollment 
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projettions aiul uf tlu- uiCM^n that need uy be monitored rcgulrirly by 
eduaiiiunal phuuiurs iiivulved in euKjlliiient analyhis. 

In the political area the Foundation necs public policy changes as 
the most im porta lit infliicncc on enrollnient projections. It observes 
that cliangCH in fcckral nnd Htatt: pulity, in landciti, coulcl ndect en= 
rolhnent prnjections by 10 peroTit. pcjsitively en negntivcly, yielding a 
20 percent *zonc ot unceriainty' " in their projections (Carnegie 
Fountlation H>75, p, 18). Ilowcvur. the Koiuulation does not antici- 
pate such changes will occin\ Under social considerations, the 
Foundation includes such changes in behavior m increases in tho 
birthrate or new lifestyles of voung people that would ufleet enrolb 
mcnt deci^it>ris, Kconcjmic contlitinns art an especially important in- 
fluence on enroiiment projections. I'luis, the Foundation projecrionH 
would be vnlitl for "an economy where the consumer price intlcK 
will inrrcasc at an annual rate -of about 1 to 0 pcrceni and the real 
national prcKUn t w^ill grnvv at an annual rate of 3.5 percent" (11)75, p. 
47). 

f igure 2. Total rnrtiUrnrnt in high f t rducation, actual J 97 3 and 
pro jar tad 19 SO ^30(^0, Carvvgic Cmmril basC'Uue com parr d with pro^ 
jcciiom assuming constant 1973 cnrollmvnt wlcs, total and fulUlmc 
equivalent 



Full-time aqtiivaliDt Scridfi E - - - - 

Series F --^- -^ 



n 




1973 1980 1985 ItKK) WS 2000 



Note: Series E population esiimattM from census Series E data, which 

assume a Fcrfilitv raru of =J. Series F usns population estimates from census 
Scries V tlata, wfiich assuiHe u feitility rate of 

&jurcer Carnegie Council. 
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Despite the difficulties in forccabting that this Vm of uticertainties 
su^ests, the Carnegie Foundation projections are rnore opliniistic 
than those arrived at using tlie constant rate approach; Figure 
2 illustrates a clifferencc ot 2 to 3 million students by the year 
200O in projections for full^ilnieequivalent enrollment when com- 
pared to the Simon and Frankel projections (Carnegie Foundation 
1975, p. 43, Figure 9). 

EnfoHmcnt Frojections and Economic Conditions 

S€veral enrollment analystreniphasiEe that the promhe o£ a well* 
paying and satisfying career after graduation is the major incentive 
for attending college. Among the^e writers there is a clear tendency 
to equate college enroUment lluctuations with changing economic 
circumstances. There are excellent reasons for this equation, O'Toole 
(1975a) points out that preparation for work has become the "donii' 
nani ftmction" of education in many societies (p. 26) . College at- 
tendance has increasingly been evaluated by the higher education 
community, business, and government using '*the human capitalist 
mode of calculating the return of investment per year of education" 
(O^Toole 1975a, p. 29). But this faith in higher education's effective- 
ness in job preparation is being undermined as the economy be- 
comes saturated with college graduates who cannot find jobs that meet 
their level of career expectations or utilize their newly developed 
skills. O'Toole observes 'levels of educational attainment have tended 
to grow in almost geometric progression;^ a rate not matched by the 
gTOWth in job opportunities (0*TooIe 1975a* p> 28). 

Several analysts (Drescii 1975; Froomkin in Carn^ie Foundation 
1975) agree with this latter observation and contend that this de^ 
veioping situation will foster enrollment decUne because a college de- 
gree will no longer guarantee job opportunities. In support of this 
position, Dresch looks at the history of higher education from about 
19S0 to 1970 as it relates to changes in the country's economy and 
population growth. His analysis of what occurred ifi this relationship 
is useful in understanding the dependence of higher education's 
growth on outside factors and why some experts foresee enrollment 
declines. 

Dresch attributes the eKpansion of higher education between 1930 
and 1970 to changes in the makeup of the economic sector and sliilts 
in population growth. He finds that the supply of college^educated 
labor has grown mainly because new industrial sectors have developed 
and not becadre existing sectors have new needs for educated labor. 
He reports that between 1929 and 1969: 
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th€ college cdiicaicd propoiiioii n( tlic labor force increased from S.K 
percent to 1^.9 percent, a gain of 7,7 percentage poinis. Of this gain, 
however, 5.4 percentage poiitw (70 percent) can be accounicd for by 
changes in the sectoral composition of employnicnt, only 8J points 
percent) by general intrasecloral increases in the representation of the 
college educated (p. g40), 

Dresch contends that the Kreatesi HignHicaiice of these figures l\c% in 
the fact that the increased perceniages of coHoge-cducated workers 
within a particular industrial area are "entirely concentrated in the 
post-war period'* (Dresch 1975, p. 240), Dresch helieves this time elc- 
ment k important because the econamic and social conditions that 
existed at tiuu time encouraged college-attendance^ but he contends 
that these conditions have passed and will not occur again. 

Dresch believes that the post-war increases in college-educated labor 
resulted from the convergence of two major factors! (1) rapid tech- 
nological chnnges that were delayed by the depression and the 
war; and (2) a small college-age popiilntion available for training, 
resulting from low birthrates during the depress ion, which yielded an 
average rate of enrollment growth during the 1950*s of only L9 per- 
cent. Therefore, demand for rnlU^ge graduates was high during the 
1950h but the supply was low. Assured that they would he success- 
fully eniployed, high school graduates enrolled in college at in- 
creadngly higher rates (Dresch 1975). 

Dresch argues thai these circumstances have been radieally altered 
for the pre^nt and tlie future. In the I970\s the job market for 
college-educated workers has become saturated, and the wage differ 
ential between college and noncoUege educated workers is narrowing, 
thus providing a d*sincentive for college attendance and college com- 
plction. Based on this analysis of the job marketdeniogTaphic varla- 
bles, Dresch foresees that higher education will be faced with a 33 
perceiit contraction in enrollments between 1970 and 2O0O. InGreases 
in enrollments are projected to end in 1975; institutions will face 
stable enrollments beiween 1975 and 1980, a decline of 40 percent 
between 1980 and 1990, and 12 percent between 1990 and 2000 
(Bresch 1975, p, 244) . 

Broader Role for Higher Education 

For some observers of higher education (Bowen 1974; Leslie and 
Miller 1974), the foregoing projections ignore die possibilities for 
fle%ibjlity that both the economy and colleges and universities may 
achieve. In addition, these writers also quarrel with the view that 
college attendance Is only economically motivated, Instead, they pre- 
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sent an expanHionist view of higher education's role in society thai 
would result in increasing curallruents by the year 2000. 

Bowen (1974) suggests that the economy will learn to utilise the 
new human resources that become available by developing new 
technologies, changing job content, and other adju.stnients. Further, 
he faults the soundness of tiding long-ratige predicuons about eco^ 
nomic development ns a banift for etlucationnl planning, He argucH: 

The manpower tcquirenients caTinnt he predicted because they depend 
on what the nmion will be doing. The icquirenicnts wiU differ depending 
on whether the nation is ui war or peace. . . . Manpower requirements 
depend on what the coiintTy wants to do* which, paradoxically, is de- 
termined in part by £he way its people have been educated (Powen 
1974, p. 156). 

Despite the uncertainty abont futiiie social and economic develop- 
ments, Bowen docs point out some areas of expansion in bociely tiiat 
ofler growth for the higher education community, Foremojjt among 
them is the growth of the service sector of the economy. Bowen notes 
that this sector \\m grown from 28 percent of the eeonomy in 1900 to 
about 60 percent in 1974; at the mmc timCj the industrial sector has 
declined graclualiy from a bout 10 ]jercent iti 1950 to 36 percent in 
1971 (Bowen 1074, p. 152), He therefore believes that the potcntiai 
for greater growtli in the stTvice sector cxiHts, and trained manpower 
will be necessary for it (Rowen 1974; Ikrgcr 1976). In addition, 
Bowen foresees that the availability of leisure time for workers will 
continue to increase^ and that niany mil turn to higher education to 
use that new time. 

On more philosophical grounds, Bowen quarreU with the idea that 
higher cdiication's purposes are solely vocational, and that other ob- 
jectives are not appropriate. He suggests that higher education is 
Important to a technological society for reasons other than skill de- 
velopment: **[E(hicatlon] is intended to produce people of vision and 
sensitivity wlio will i>e niotivated as consumers and citizens to direct 
technology into humanly constructive cliannels" (Bowen 1974. p. 157), 

Similarly, Leslie and Nriller (1074) foresee that higher educaJion 
will continue to be nn essential factor in our technological society. In 
their predictions they make n significant distinction between higher 
education institutions as tliey are now structured and the higher edu^ 
cation f unction, which includes the responsibility to preserve and 
transmit Western culture, to safeguard freedoni, and to criticize and 
question society (Leslie and Miller 1974, p. 20). They suggest that 
as higher education evolves, tlie forni U takes may change, but its 
essential function is necessary to social stability and developtnent. 
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Bowen^s imd Luslic imd MiWuvs conceptual disciissioiiH do not pro- 
vide bpecific figures lox cnrollnient growth to the year 2000. Bowen 
looks to a doubling or tripling of the enrollment growth rate if 
favorable public policies and educational flexibiliiy are forthcoming 
(Bowen 1974, p. 157). Leslie and Miller find that higher education 
grows in relation to the growth in the American economy. As expan- 
sion occurs in the econumic sector, expansion in higher education is 
expected to follow. These hypotheses have been translated into ap- 
proximate figures by the Carnegie Foundation (1975, 41). Figure 
3 sums up the range of projections that different analysts, reflecting 
different perspectives, have developed. 

Differential Impact 

The business of enrollment forecasting does not end with these 
national projections. Analysts also add their concem about how future 
enrollment levels will aflect different types of institutions. It is 
generally acknowledge that institutions will be iniluenced by changes 
in student p^oals, interests, and problems associated with college at^ 
tendance. 

Reco^ni^mg the importance of enrollment forecasting, the Car^ 
negie Found^ion has developed three projections for institutional 
types using the Carnegie Classification system.* Although Uie 
Foundation believes its first two projections are unlikely, a descrip^ 
tion of the analysis used in these projections is useful in understand^ 
ing the third projection and in providing insight into the process of 
enrollment Forecasting, 

In the first projection, the Foundation looks at the current en- 
rollment percentages of each type of institution and projects enrolh 
ment to 1985 on the assumption that this percentage will remain 
constant. As of 1973, percentage shares of fulhtime equivalent en- 
rollment among institutions were (1) univeriities-^33.4; (2) compre- 
hensive colleges and rmiversities— 33.1 ; (3) highly selective liberal 
arts coileges— 2.7; (4) less highly selective liberal arts colleges_h.9: 



•(1) universities (all doctoral^granting institutions)- (2) comprehensivcf 
con™ and univeriities (all insLitutions that offer a liberal arts prog^m 
as well as several other programs, including graduate and professional, but 
no^or extremely limited--doctoral programs) ; (3) highly selecnve liberal 
arts collegei [as defined by Astin's (1971) aeleciivity index, or ranked as a 
leading baccalaureate granting institution by the National Academy of 
Sciences]^ (4) less highly seiective liberal arts colleges (all liberal arts 
colleges that do not meet the criteria of "highly elective") i (5) public 
Ewcj^vear colleges (all two year publicly controlled institutions); and (0) 
private two-year colleges (privately controlled two-year colleges and in- 
siiiutes). (The Carnegie Foundation 1975, p. 51). 
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(5) public communiiy c<)llcgc^22J; and (6) private two-year co)^ 

leges ^L4 (Carnegie Foundation 1975, p. 51). With a full-time 

equivalency enrollment o£ 8.^71,000 in 1985, and assuming constant 
1973 shares of the population, all categories of institutions would 
experience "slow but steady growth'* (Carnegie Foundation 1975, p. bS)- 

However, the Foundation believes this prospect is unlikely be= 
cause there has been constant change In the institutions^ shares of the 
student population since 1963, The Foundadon believes its second 
projertion is more plausible because it is based on the shifts in shares 
that have occurred between 196S and 197S, and on the assumption 
that these shifts would continue through 1985 at the same rate as 
they have in the recent past. The lO^year period from 1963 to 1973 
was dominated by growth in enrollment at public community col- 
leges and declines in enrollment at private two-year institutions. 
Also, as the demand for teachers diminished during this period, those 
institutions that focused on teacher education — the less highly 
selective liberal arts institutions, the universities, and the compre- 
hensive colleges and universities — ^also lost enrollment (Carnegie 
Foundation 1975, p, 59). These trends indicate that by 1985 public 
community colleges will more than double in enrollment; compre^ 
hensive college and university enrollment will decline very slightly; 
all other categories will experience significant deciines (Carnegie 
Foundation 1975, p. 58). 

A more favorable outlook for four-year institutions results from the 
third projection, which is extrapolated from the change in enrollment 
shares that has occurred from 1968 to 1973. The Foundation suggests 
that this forecast offers a more likely assessment of future develop^ 
ments than its first two projections because the rate and kinds of 
changes that occurred in enrollment shares during the early and 
mid4960's are not likely to recur. Furthermore, institutions that 
experienced enrollment losses to the public community colleges have 
apparently recouped some of their enrollment shares. Under this 
projection, universities, comprehensive colkges, and both kinds of 
liberal arts institutions would have larger shares of the population 
than anticipated under the lO^year base forecast. Public community 
colleges would experience only a slight increase and private two^ 
year institutions would decline a little more than they would have 
based on the 10-year forecast (Carnegie Foundation 1975, pp. 59-60), 

Changes in the Studejit Population 

In chapter one, the potential for enrollment increases from some 
sectors of the population and declines among other sectors was dis^ 
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cussi'ci. I iowcv I'l. iuv irdiu aiionul planner^ tlie predictions nbonr 
mere lumibci^ oi' btuclcnis expcrtecl to enroll in ilie next two ducacle> 
is not ^uificmn^ They i\Ua neecl to know tiie charncreristirs 
of ?';u total student populntion in lerm^ of age. sorioecononiic back- 
grnuntl, rind acadcn ^ al)ilii%. l lu^ %ettion \vill exaniiiie these student 
population cliaracteri-ait^. 

C;ollege ofTiciab are finding that student characteristics are chang- 
ing among the traditional college-age group, i.e.» I8=to=22-yeur-olds 
who enroll full^iine in degree<redil progranis. These changes arc ai- 
tributed to two trends: (1) the declining rate of attendance among 
students who^e acacleniif and socioeconomic Ijackgrotmd woidd have 
previously indicatctl nearly autuniatie college aitendance; and (2) 
increasing enrolhnents fruin tlie student population who^.e lack of 
acadeniic buccess and poor socioeconomic background w^oidd not 
suggest coUei^i^ iMHolInient as a %ia!.)le alternative (Fenske and Scott 
H)73), Researcheis have noteil equali/ation of aspiration for a higher 
education aniung all socioeconomic groups during tlie period from 
1959 ihrotigh 1965: 

While college enrollment iiucntinns between iD39 and 1959 Increased 
c<iiiaUv Un all income f^^rnupi. iii I9*'^t rlje diildren (jf poorer parents 
pbiHicd tft nir(Mifl coilrf^r nt twice the rate of^ l9^^\). wlule colIeE^ at- 
Leiidancc iri lent ions of ttie children of Uu_* rich iric leased onlv 6'"^^ (Fenske 
and Scott jOTll, 7. quoting Jaffe and Adams in Frsiomkin, J. Asfiir^tions 
Entnlltfitnts, and Resource 1970), 

Researchers have focused on the characteristics that distinguish the 
new participants fioni tniditionai students and found numerous and 
fundamental tUflerenccs l>etween the two groups, K. Patricia Cross 
(1971) identifies the new students as '*those scoring in the lowest 
third among national samples of yoiuig people on Eraditional tests of 
academic ability" (p. Tliey are furtiier distinguislied from more 
traditional students hv tlicir inability to learn well from traditional 
classroom teaching nieihods. Thus, through repeated negiitive ex= 
periences in sclu»ob they have become conditioned to, and expect to 
faib Despite tiiese handicaps, they are seeking posisecondary educa- 
tion because: 

Fundamentanv. the.^ New Students to higher education are swept into 
college by the rising educational aspirations of the clti/enry. For the 
iiidjorl^v, the niotivation for college does nut arise froni anricipatfon of 
inferest in learnjri^ fhc Uiings they wili be learning in college but from 
the recognition thai educaticjn Is tlie was tu a better jcjb and a better life 
than that of their parerus. (Cross 1971, p. Ifj), 
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The giowih ill tliK M^gnRiU of the rollcge -^tudnu population mnv 
also be rcfleciea in the dtcUiw in apliludc test stores thai huh been 
ob'ierved by both the College Kntrante Examination Boird and the 
American CoUeoe Te^tin^ Progiani. In 1975. the CEEB leportcd a 
decline of 10 puint'^ on tiie v-ibal Horc and eiglit points on the 
tnathematical score, the largest decrease for any single >car since the 
decline began in WHw (CtlFB lU7f>) . The CEEB has eNtablished a 
two-year Advisory Panel on Score Decline to deteimine the causes of 
the 12-year falhoff in scores. The study will he coniplcied by the end 
of 1976, 

Thus far, four possible faciurs in the decline have been identUied: 
(1) the psychumctric qualitic ul the test; (2) the test^taking popular 
tion; (3) factors related sca)ndary education; and (4) changes in 
social conditions over the past 10 years. Research indicates that the 
first of these Is not in any way a cause of the decline. While the 
hndings on the otiuT factors ]ia%'e not yet been reported, there is 
some evidence that the decUne in the average SAT score is due not 
oilly to an increase in the number of educationally disadvantaged 
studetits taking the tesis=^tlie increase in the number of these stu- 
dents is relatively sniall in proportion to the total test taking popula= 
tion~but there also has been a decline in scores over 600, Conse- 
quentlv, fewer high scfires are also a factor in the declining averages 
(Marland 1976) . 

A report already issued by the American College Testing Program 
suggests iha! test scores have derlincd because of changes in die stu= 
dent population, Munday (1976) reports that ACT's composite 
a\^eragc scores have declined over a 10-year period {1 96 Id 065 to 
1971 197^) bv 2 percent of a standard deviation per year. He finds 
that the decline is not due to a decrease in die number of high- 
scoring students, but rather to a 6 percent increase betiveen 1970 
and 197-1 in the niunber of students scoring in the low, btodn standard 
score intervah He finds this tlecline attribmable to a larger pool of 
low-ability women planning to attend college. This pool of women 
may ha%'e increased significantly In recent yrars because of altered 
social pcrceptious that no%v encourge them to attend college; in the 
past it was appropriate, despite poor test performance, for low-ability 
men but not low ability women to attend college. 

These new students from the traditional collegMgc population are 
joined by adidt and part^ime students who also do not fit the profile 
of the customary college-age student. They share motivations for 
college attendance and interests that distinguish them as a group. 
For instance, the Committee on the Financing of Higher Edi^cation 
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for Adult Siuclenis (1971) finds thai fiui'tinie students J^avc %vith part= 
time students only the first of four inoiivntional categories for college 
attendance: ificlividurd moti%'ation, including personal or faniily goals 
and objectives. The adults and pan-tirre stiicknts may also be 
motivated by professional and ot cupational objc ttives* including 
certiricatjon requiremmts and upward job mobility; organizational 
motivations, such as employer-^^ponsorcd educational programs; and 
"categorical, public-solving modvations/' which refers to publicly- or 
privately-funded educational progranis designed to deal with social 
problems (pp. 27=29). 

One study of adult learners' int??rest$ is not in complete agreement 
w^ith these motivational categoncs. Carp (1974) ^ found, in a survey 
of Uie interest of ''Learners'' and ''^Voidtl-Be Learners," that the latter 
group expressed the greateit interest in vocational subjects, with 43 
percent of that group giving this area as their first choice; in second 
place, general education, hobbies and rctTCniion each received 13 per- 
cent of the Would-Be Learners vote. In tl c area of basic education, 
Would" Be Learners expressed greatest interest (9 percent) in business 
skills, followed b} technical skills., {b percent), and 4 [^rcent each in 
vocational skills, indusirlal trades, nursing, child developmentj sewing 
and cooking, and investment (p. 21). In contrast, the largest group of 
Learners (42 percent) favored hobbies and recreation, while vocational 
subjects ranked second (35 percent) , and general education, which 
included college and graduate level courses, ranked third at 25 per- 
cent (p, 24) , The authors explain the difFerences between these t\wo 
groups: 

[The findings] indicate the gremtcr inserest in hobbies and recreation and 
personal developnient aniong those with formal education^both in a 
sense being luxuries that can be afforded by the better educated and 
more affluenL fn eon trust, the relatively high interest in general educa= 
iion among Would-Be I^carner^ with eight years or less of educatiori is due 
to their need for basic literacv eduction (p. 23) . 

Sumnuiry and Analysis 

Researchers who develop enrollment projections enter a hazardous 
trade. They must build into their forecasts a set of social, political, 

* The ^mple was drawn from the population of !04 tninisn people between 
the ages of 18 and 60 who were not fulhtime students in 1972. The survey's find- 
ings arc divided into two major nvrrlannln^ rategnrir^, "learners*' and "Would 
Be Learriers," of 1,207 and 3,001 individuals, r^pectively. The '^Learners'* were 
identified as thoge respondents who reported receiving some instruction in the 
previous 12 months* "Would-Be Learners expressed an interest In further learn- 
ing. "Would-Be Learnerr' also include 1,142 "Learners" intereited iii further in- 
struction. 
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and economic factors ihat ;H e -iiJijcc t to impredictahlc change*i. Given 
this degree of iincertainty, perhnp^ the importance of the enrollment 
projections currently available lies not so much in their statistical 
an^lvMs as in their consideration of the sociah poliucai, and cco= 
nomic factors upon which these hiari^ticN ciepcnd. In other words, the 
projection analyses serve> tO focus the higher education comnuiniiy's 
attention on those f^.*.tors with which tliey need to reckon in terms of 
their Institutions' gimitii and development. 

For collej^es and diversities, their own conceptions of the purposes 
ihey currently serve and the purposes they might serve may affect 
the importance of the variables in the enrollment forecasis, and there- 
fore affect their individual enrollment projection.^. For instance, in- 
stitutions that subscribe to the view that the level of employment op- 
portunities for college-educated people in the job market is of prime 
importance in the decision to attend college could adjust their pro= 
gram | lannin^ and their enrollment expectation based on analyses 
that fa or tiiis approach. In contrast, tho^e colleges and universities 
that sh .re a broader view of the purposes of higher education could 
seek cut methods for enhancing their enrolimeni capabilities under 
this broader pCTspectjve, In either case, carefui attention needs to be 
paid to analyses of what segments of the population will enroll in 
higher ccUication and wliat their needs will be. 

It is certain these adju^tmcnis for the future cannot be rarried out 
in a vacuum. Administrators are and have been responding to shifts 
in enrollment trends for some time. Their present adjustments to en^ 
rollment trends will be part of any future planning for enrollment 
growth. 
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Current Adjustments 

to Downward Enrollment Trends 



The fuiure character of higficr etkicaiion is partially vi bible now 
in institutional efforts to respond to enrollment slowdowns and de- 
clines, ^ell as the threat of these developments. This chapter will 
examine institutions' responses in foiir areas: student recruitment; 
program development; administration; and planning. 

Student Recruitment 

In looking at the problem of decreashig enrollment, obsen^crs linve 
raised the obvious issue of whether institutions have lowered their 
admfs'ions standards to increase enroUnients. Glenny (1976) asked 
coiiege presitients v/hether they had modified their admissions stand- 
ards to increase enrolifnents on tlie imdergraduate, graduate, and pro- 
fessional levrls between 1968 and 1974, and whetner they anticipated 
modification of their standards between 1974 and 1980, The survey re- 
port indicates that such modification has occurred among all types of 
institutions in the public and private sectors, but that geiicrally the 
percentage of undergraduate insti tut ions experiencing modifications 
wili not increase between 1974 and 1980. These total figures mask 
some interesting responses among institutional types. In the public 
sector* 42 percent of the liberal arts college presidents reisorted 
modificatiorts between 1968 and 1974, but only 32 percent of the re- 
spondents anticipated modification in the future. On the other hand, 
public and private graduate schools apparently foresee more difRcul- 
ties in the 1974 to 1980 period. The percentige of public institutions 
that anticipate modification in the 1974 to 1980 period is 11 percent 
higher than in the 1968 to 1974 period (from 30 te 41 percent) 
(Glenny 1976, p. 191). 

It is difficult to evaluate these responses in terms of the actual 
changes in the student population, A smaller study by Miller (1976) 
offers some anecdotal information that indicates administrative and 
iaculty perceptions of the changes that have occurred. Miller surveyed 
seven Pennsylvania institutions of differing sizes, typeSj and control to 
learn how they were responding to enrollment problems. In the area 
of admissions, only one of the institutions, a selective, private liberal 
arts college, had not faced eiirtsllment problems during the fall of 
1974, However, administrators at other institutions were disturbed 
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by the fact tiiat their applicniU pool was smaller, Tnis situation re- 
sulted in a need to admit a larger percentage of that pool to put 
together a good-size freshman class. Consequently, these institutionb 
are admitting a larger percentage of students from tlie lower end of 
their applicant pool. 

Among private institutions there is additional concern in 'he ad- 
Toissions process— the stiulents' ability to pay for their education. 
FOT example, a description of how Columbia University's College ad- 
mission committee works shows that their discussions are studded with 
comments concerning the ability of an applicant's faniily to pay for 
his education and to contribute support lo the institution (Drucker 
1976), Columbia's concern is proLably not atypicah At Brown Uni- 
versity more than half of the student body paid the full tuition of 
$6,460 for the 1975-1975 academic year, and it is estimated that the 
average annual family income for these students is about $50»000. For 
students receiving some aid, the estimated average annual income is 
still hig]i_more than 530.000 (Todd 1976 p. 60). 

The burdensome costs at some higher education institutions and the 
wealthy student body that has resulted worries administrators. Har- 
vard, in an effort to assist lesser^income families to pay educ^^ationai 
costs (about $7,000 in 1976-1977), has developed a new loan program 
for middle^lass families in the $15,000 to $50,000 income bracket. 
Harvard decided to undertake the program after it recognized that 
families in the 115*000 to 530,000 income range are reluctant to send 
their children to high<ost schools. Last year the percentage of students 
from families in this range %vho were accepted but did not enroll 
increased by nearly 10 percent. There is also some fear that high 
costs may deter students from ever applying. The new loan program 
would allow parents to borrow a minimum of $2,000 per year up to 
a maximum that cannot exceed the unpaid balance on the student's 
term bills. Loans will be offered at 8 percent for a temi, a year, or 
for all four years. The sum borrowed will determine the size of the 
monthly repayments as well as the length of time allowed to repay 
the loans. Loan payments will range from $125 per month over 71 
months to SS50 per month over a 78^month period f'Harvard to 
Aid , . 1976), 

Other colleges and universines are also acting on their concern 
over the applicant pool from which they select their students. Olenny 
(1976) reports that recruitm.cn t efforts have increased significantly be* 
rween 1968 and 1974 for almost two-thirds of his survey respondents. 

Those institutions teporting extensive recfuiting of tTaditional students 
and early admissions from high sch^l between 1968 and 1974 arc more 
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likely than t>[hefs to have trxperienrud ii clefrc.sr \n enrollment and 'or 
an increase in c^pendituics per stiidcni cUirtn,^ the satne period. . . . The 
same relationship holds among private institutions in their recruitmeni of 
aduUi and for public institutions in the case of transfer students. Tiii^, 
there is somt evidtinfv that coUcS'J:$ ^(ep tip Ticruiting efforts when tiieir 
enrollments decline {emphasis added fp. 45)). 

To increase enrollments, over one-third of Glenny*s responclents re- 
port they antitipata u growth of more than 5 percent in professional 
adniissions and recruitment staff between 1974 and 19S0; rhree-fifths 
of the institutions had already increased their recruiting staff between 
1968 and 1974, 

Some recruitment efforts have become highly refined, in that col- 
lege officiah are undertaking to increase their enrollments by ui^ing 
marketing concepts developed in business. One advocate of 'Ynarket- 
ing" in higher edtication explains its purpose m "tincovering specific 
needs, satisfying these neecls by the development of appropriate goods 
and services, letting people know^ of their aval lability, and ofTering 
thern at appropriate prices, at the right time and place (Krachen= 
berg 1972, p. HBO) . He suggests that these nctivities are appropriate 
for colleges and would be effective in increasing enrollments. 

Trivet t (1974) reports that several institutions experienced siiccess 
vjhm they used marketing ideas to restore the %^itality and growth of 
their colleges. One liberal arts college increased enrollments by seek- 
ing a new^ sttident chlentele after imdertaking a self-study lo discover 
its strengths and weaknesses. In seeking its new markets the institu= 
tion decided "(1) that the community could be served, (2) under- 
utlliml personnel employed, (3) col lege -level education needs filie :1* 
and (4) these needs and resources brought together by the college 
functioning as broker" (Trivett 1974, p. 3), These efforts resulted in 
the initiation of degTee programs for women with some college ex- 
perience, for young working people who w^ant career-orienteci college 
work, and for skilled workers (Trivett 1974). 

Leslie and Nfiller (1974) also regard marketing as a significant 
activity that coUcgCa must undertake to remain dynamic. Their list of 
potential new sources of enrollment includes some segments of the 
population described earlier, such as adults and *'new" students, In 
addition, they suggest that institutions explore the possibilities of 
educating students from such markets as Vista and trade-union ap- 
prenticeship programs, persons who need job retraining and updat- 
ing, and precollege students who are academically ready to begin 
college level work. 

The adult population may constitute a particularly attractive stu- 
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Table 2. Prrcrritii^f' of tristitutions rrl)orting cstcnswe chnngc. vi 
emphasis on acitve rerruitmenl of studenU by type of studt'Ht, actual 
1968-1974 and anticipated I974493CK 









Percentage 








point 


Type of ^deot 


1968-1974 


19744980 


change 


Traditional studenis 


65 


70 


5 


Ethnic minorities 


51 


52 


1 


Evening students 


41 


67 


26 


Low-Income students 


39 


45 


6 


Adults ovcT 22 


38 


66 


28 


Transfer students 




56 


18 


Off campus students 


35 


58 


23 


Early admissions from 








high school 


14 


34 


20 


PrcviQUS dropouts 


14 




17 


Note: Numbers upon which percentages 


are baiCHi ninge from 945 to 


1.175. 



dent pool for niuny instiiutions because their participation in educa- 
tion has grown so significantly in recent year^. The National Center 
for Education Statistics (Oakes 1976) indicates that participation in 
adult education increased three times as much as the eligible popula- 
tion— dr/m^ri as excluding regular full'time students, ages 17 to 
between 1969 and 1972. However, there are some difficulties in such a 
plan. Since it is esfiroated that the average part-time student 
takes between one-third and two-fifths of a lulhtime course load, it 
takes a number of part-time students to equal one full-time student. 
One formula for converting part-time student enrollment to full-time 
equivalency uses a one^o-nine ratio (Committee on Financing . . . 

4041). This large imbalance may present problems for state in- 
stitutions that enroll part-time students. If these institutions receive 
their state funds on the basis of full-time equivalency enrollments, they 
will need large numbers of part-time students to get these funds* also, 
the overhead costs of enrolling these students may offset any in- 
crease in state monies. 

However, the most recent statistics from the Bureau of the Census 
(1976b) indicate a startling reversal in enrollment trends between 1974 
and 1976. The Census Bureau reports that there was a 10 percent in- 
crease in the number of persons enrolled in college during this period. 
Most significantly: ''The gain in college enrollment from 1974 to 1975 
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wa^ due lo a very large intrea^e among fiill^tiiiie hLudcnts, reversing 
the trends toward a greater proportion of part-time students observed 
between 1970 and 1974'^ (p. 2), It is too early to determine %vhether 
this development tmnsitory or the beginning of an unforhcen en- 
rollment trend. 

These Higgestions have apparently been accepted by many colleges 
and universities. Table 2 above illusirates the growth In recniitment 
of nontraditional students (Glenny 1976, p. 45, Table 14), 

Program Adaptation 

Three developments— new student interests and needs, new student 
markets, and institutional concern over attracting and retaining both 
traditional and nontraditional students — ^have resulted in program 
adaption and changes at ni^my higher education institutions. 

The student tlirust for career preparation affects enrollment in 
various types of Institutions as well as in depanments within institu- 
tions. Glenny (1976) foimd the largest growth in vocational pro- 
grams occurred among public institutions; 74 percent of public re- 
search universities and 81 percent of other public instituiions grant- 
ing doctorates reported increased enrollnienta in more than half of 
their vocational programs. In tliene categories, private institutions 
experienced similar grow th (16 and 40 percent, respectively) . Private 
liberal arts colleges (44 percent), are also experieneing significant 
growth in vocational programs; the degree of increase is not surpris- 
ing because these colleges started from a comparatively small base of 
vocanonal programs (p. 26). 

On a departmental basis, Miller (1976) found that departmental 
initiatives to attrart students often follo%v enrollment stabilization or 
declines. These initiatives take the form of developing new products 
and new markets and of reorganizing departments to add vocational 
appeal to traditional progranrs. For example, one sociology depart- 
ment dealt with declining enTollments by developing a B.A. degree 
in social work that is expected to attract students interested in enter- 
ing the "expanding servtccs'' area of the economy. The department 
chairman admits that tliis program is not significantly different from 
their current sociology program, but suggests tliat it might help stu- 
dents in their first job-seeking efforts. Another approach involves at- 
tracting students interested in vocational programs through a change 
in the name of the degree gianted. Miller cifces the example of a 
university political science department that now offers a B.S- degree 
in public service, %vhich is designed to attract students who have bean 
selecting B,S. clcgrees In business, human development, and ed location 
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becauHu the pcaitital siinur ILV dcgvcc has language rcquimiieois 
these ^tuckiu- do noc want iu fulHlL Anotlicr inscaiicc of iinaginativc 
program developmeni occurrecl in a French department whose eiTom 
to boost cnrQllment. resulted in a BJ. degree in French and Riisi- 
ncs^ for siudeut^^ intercsied in iiuernatiunal commerce. 

The adaptations dc.crilied above arc still w-itliin a traditional 
framework/ Inrgelv clirccted toward roliege^ag?: students enrolled fidU 
time who learn in a traditional classroom netting. In contrast, lit€ra= 
ture on the potential for growth in cnroHnicnt among new* and 
adult students emphasi/es the need for nontraditional or innovative 
approaches to learning if colleges are to attract and hold these stu= 
dents. 

K. Patricia Cross (1971) i^ particularly ouispokcn about the need 
for institutions to recogni/c the distinct abilities and problems of 
new sttulents in higher education and to create programs that can 
eSectivcly serve these students. Emphasizing society s need to value 
and reward many kinds of learning experiences and skills, her pro- 
posals for ethuaLiunal adaptation nnd reform rail for a number of 
modificatioii-. First, there must be a recognition by society that work 
can be divided into several areas of excellence. The goal of education 
shouUl he to foster the student^s development in the area for which 
he sliows the most ability and to develop his competence in other 
areas. Seconcl educators should develop new techniques for evalua^ 
tion, such a^ performance tests, special projects, or oral interviews: the 
judges of a student^ perforninnce should include a range of people, 
for exaniplc. a work^snidy supervisor, persons familiar with a parricu- 
lar community project, or teachers. For new students, these per- 
formance mensures, unlike past normative testing and grading, would 
produce neither automatic failure nor unearned and unmeasured aca= 
demic success. Third, Cross recommends that a variety of instructional 
methods be developed that are tailored for the kind of learning that 
is being transmitted. For example, she notes that lectures and written 
examinations may be most appropriate for educating students to work 
%vith ideas, but that experiences such as group %vork, technical work, 
and experience in community work and industry may be more effective 
in preparing people to work in senice^oriented and technical pro- 
fessions (Cross I97h p, 167), 

Adults who return to higher education may aho require programs 
tailored to meet their specific needs. For example, facidty accustomed 
to teaching students under 22 years of age may have to adjust their 



' See chapter 2, ''Changes in the Student Population." 
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teaching mctliQci-H lor n niai u niature and experitmced audience. There 
is some agreement that adults need instructional nicthodh that will 
take advantage of their maiuriiy, i.e., their experience in accepting re= 
spon!5.ibiIity lor their hSes. However, Carp (1974) found that both 
*'WouId-Be Learners" and "Learners" preferred the traditional lecture 
approach over more innovative meihocis, such as instructional tele- 
vision. Carp suggests that adult learners are reluctant to use new 
teaching systerns because they do not offer sufficient interaction and 
f^er support. He believes that convenient und inexpensive teaching 
meihods that provide such inieraction will attract adult learners. 

Two other frequently mentioned p^oblenis in adult learning are 
financing and time, ' ^V^ould^Be Learnersi? report that cost (53 percent) 
and time (46 percent) represent the chief barriers to their participa= 
tion in further education (Carp 1974, p. 48). Cost is a particularly 
importnnt consideration for those under 35, and the belief that there 
is not enough tirne for education (including travel lime) increases 
with age. 

Some rolJcgcs fiave begun programs designed to ease a few of these 
adult learning barriers. For example, tlie Weekend College program at 
the CAV. Post Center of Long Island University, begun in 1971, offers 
programs such as a B.S. in Nursing, a >f aster of Professional Studies 
in Health Care Administration, a NIaster of Professional Studies in 
Criminal Justice, an A. A, in Humanistic Studies, and an A, A, in 
General Stiulies, Tlie progrriTns are usually traditional in method and 
content and are implemented only after extensive market research 
has shown a need for and interest in their development. The Week- 
end College's success in attracting students is primarily due to its 
breaking down of time barriers. Since the courses run for six con- 
secuiive six-hour sessions on a Saturday or Sunday, or two full week- 
ends separated bv five weeks of independent study, the weekend 
format makes the college accessible to wwking peoplei housewives 
without babysitting resources, and persons for whom daily commut- 
ing trips during tlie week would be difficult. The college's developers 
also find that the intensive nature of long classroom sessions provide 
adults with psychological support through group inieraction. 

The Weekend College provides flexibility for adult students by 
granting specified amounts of credit for prior off-campus learning. In 
addition^ it supplies the counseling and support that adult students 
may need through prepragram, noncredit, speed-reading and study- 
skills courses (Shulman 1975). 
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Impact on College Adminhtraiion 

Enrollment fluctuations pment adniliiUirators with complex prob- 
lems, especially in the areas of short- and long^erm budget and de- 
velopmcnial planning. These problems have surfaced most noticeably 
in sure systems where such planning is frequently linked to current 
and projected enrollment figures. 

In a study of nine multicampus systems, Lee and Bowen (1975) 
examine the importance of enrollment figures in the budgetary 
process,' pointing out that formulas that were successful in periods 
of growth may work to the disadvantage of institutions during periods 
of enrollment decline. Some states (e.g„ California and North Caro- 
lina) use a student^faculty ratio to determine fund allocation, so that 
"the dollars represented by ihe ratio should reflect the actual number 
of students during the budget period" (p. 60), Two problems can 
result from this formula. First, while an overall enrollment projection 
may turn out to be completely accurate, individual institutions may 
exceed or fail to meet their projections. In this situation, the central 
budget office is faced with urgent requests for additional funds from, 
the overenrolled campuses, while the shorrfall campuses contend that 
their enrollments will increase during the spring. Second, some state 
system aciministraiions follow the practice of ''unallocating*' funds if 
actual enrollment figures are two percent or more less than the pro- 
jected figure. Using the student/faculty ratio formula, this procedure 
results in a significant loss of funds ^ 

, , . funds which are "unallocated or *'^ved'* because of enroliment de- 
clines are less than the average cost per student used tor enrollment in- 
creases. In generalp budgetary fortnulas provide support for each additional 
student in excess of the actual marginal cost. While enrcllmenti are grow- 
ing, the difference Is a source of fiscal flexibilUy, But when enroUmmts 
deeUnef use of the mme formulas wiH accentuate or accelerate the im- 
pact of dedine became the inerement of formula support withdrawn 
is greater thm the marginal savings (emphasis added) (Lee and Bowen 
1975, pp. 6041), 

Another formula approach described by Lee and Bowen allows in* 
stitutions time for necessary adjustment to enrollment changes. For 
example* the University of Texas receives funds based on actual en- 
rollment during the year before the biennial budget process, Each 
campus receives its funds directly from the state. Flexibility is pro- 
vided by procedures that allow a campus a two-year period to adjust 
to losses of enrollment through several state formulas used for fund 

•For technical diKUssioni of enrollment formulas see Meisinger (1976) and 
Martin and Wing (1975). 
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acquisition, in ackliiion, a. college may seek more time to adapt its re- 
sources to fewer students. 

Lack of flexibility in a budgetary formula can lead to severe con- 
straints. The University of Witconsin system discovered this problem 
during 1973^1974, wlien opening fall enrollment was more than '^0^000 
students short of a 1969 projection. Because of the "inflexible statu * 
tory funding formula" (Lee and Bowcn 1975, p. 14) the budget base 
for the system was reduced by 7,5 percent. These factors combined to 
create severe problems in the system—over 500 nontenured faculty 
contracts were not renewed and 88 tenured faculty and staff were 
notified of layoffs. 

In response to^ this situation, the Wisconsin Regents instituted a 
new policy to cope with enrollment declines and developed a new 
budget formula. Their response offers an instructive example of how 
policy considerations are influenced by changing patterns of enroll- 
ments. The Regents' policy is directed toward maintaining the re- 
duced budget and achieving enrollments that are appropriate for 
this budget. Recognizing that this forces a choice between maintain- 
ing quality of educational programs and access to the system, the 
Regents' policy seeks to achieve the former. Among the Regents' new 
policies are these threes 

L Thm U. W. System and iti Institutions should providi access to in^ 
structiona! programs only to those numbers of students for whom in^ 
stTuction of quality, as judged by the individual campuies, can be main- 
tained^ 

2. The Institutions and the System should complete for 1976-77 the re- 
finement of those targeted capacity goali which represeni the best fit be- 
tween their available budget resources and the number and distribution 
of student! that can be reputably served. 

3^ The 1976^77 annual budget resources should represent a stabilized level 
for each Institution appTopHate to its target capacity for instructional pro- 
gramming; any Institution whose relative support capacity, as gauged by 
the Composite Support Index methods currently deviates from a properly- 
stabilized level wiii be moved to that level on a transitional basis (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin System 1970, p. 2). 

The policy statement also points up another problem that can de- 
velop within a state system beset by enrollment declines— competi- 
tion for students. The Regents advise "in a period of resource scarcity 
and in the presence of possible changes in demands for services in the 
next decade, the search for advantage among Institutions vis4»vis the 
current marketplace of students mu^* be firmly avoided. . (p. 3)* 

This cautionary statement is not -^p^^ Wisconsin system. 

Statewide administrators now recogf^#'*%ijai r nU5[ uses within a system 
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may vie ^itli one unotlier for students to get the largest possible share 
of the budget. The competition may take the form of lowering tali- 
man admissions standards, particularly since most systems do not have 
uniform policies on admissions. For example, senior colleges who 
lower their standards to attract students who otherw'ise would go 
to nearby community colleges could cause the community colleges 
to suffer a loss of funds because their budget is tied to enrollment. 
This also results in students being admitted to institutions that arc 
not equipped to meet their needs (Lee and Bowen 1975), 

To handle the problem, some systems are developing central ad^ 
ministration procedures to assist students in making second choices if 
their first-choice school Is overenroUed, or to direct students to under^ 
enrolled institutions. The Wisconsin system has instituted the Higher 
Education Location Pr^iun, a free telephone clearinghouse to answer 
questions about the university system. This propam provides callers 
with information about specific schools and has the schools contact 
the caller. 

In other systems, students denied admission at their first choice 
school may be redirected to another campus. Of course there is no 
certainty that such students will enroll in the underutilized institu^ 
tions. Also, these redirection efforts may backfire. Lee and Bowen 
observe: 

The best sludenti are the Uut Hkely to accept redirection; refused en- 
trance to their preferred campus, they may well enroll outside the uni- 
veriity, Paradoxirally, however, the ^me result occurs with some of the 
poorest students, whose moiivaimn for higher education is often weak 
to siart with; denied admiision to their preferred campus* they often drpp 
out entirely (p^ 12B). 

In a related issue, state systems have recently experienced an un- 
expected increase in admission applications while they were consider- 
ing or had already decided to limit their enrollments. However, 
budgetary constraints and long'^range forecasts of enrollment decline 
discouraged state adminiitraiors or campus officials from expanding 
their institutions for what they saw as only a temporary increase 
(Magarrell (1975b). 

There also appears to be a trend toward setting enrollment limits. 
For example, Naw York State has determined to hold enrollments 
at 20 campuses at 1975 levels for the next five years. Other institutions 
are attempting to reduce their levels by the fall of 1976 — Michigan 
State University hopes to lower enrollment by 1,000 students in Fall 
1976; campuses in the University of North Carolina system may face 
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enrollment limitation^i; and the Florida state university, system is con- 
sidering enrollment limits (Mugarrell 1976b), 

The state systems' concern with competitive efforts to enroll stu- 
dents and setting enrollment limits may indicate an acceleration o£ 
statewide centralization, Lee and Bowen predict: 

. . . systemwide ffic^niioring and approvil of campui undergraduate ad- 
missions requireraenia will become an esaentUl of syaiem governance 
where it does not already exist Unregulated enrollment corapetitton 
should not become a lubstitute for the hard decisions of program and 
resource allooition which must be made (p, 145). 

Planning 

Enrollment fluctuations affect the entire higher education com- 
munity, but some institutions are better prepared for the fluctuations 
because they planned for controlled enrollment growth during the 
boom years of the 1960's. The University of California's Berkeley 
campus set an enrollment limit of 27|500 students in 1957; in 1965 
Gettysburg College took the same action with an enrollment limit of 
IjSOO. Both institutions gained from this action because it required 
them to analyze tlieir strengths and base their plans upon them. 
When goals were achieved, facilities needed little expansion and funds 
were available to maintain size (Carnegie Foundation 1975, p, 21). 
Also, since both institutions were growing at a very gradual rate dur» 
ing a period of great expansion, they were able to achieve con- 
siderable flexibility in the selection of their student body, faculty, and 
pr^am development. 

There is now a renewed emphasis on planning for a period of no 
growth, with the focus being on maintaining quality, vitality, and 
flexibility. The Carnegie Foundation, accordingly, has developed 
recommendations for planning institutional survival and deveolpment 
in light of the new, downward enrollment projections. In its initial 
recommendation, the Foundation advises thati 

, , . jngtitutional leaders prepare analy^i of their institutions to determine, 
as accumtely as po^ble, the present iituatlon and the factors shaping the 
future course. These inaly^i should be used to inform their colleagues 
and constUuents, and should be part of a larger effort dedgned to create 
attitudes receptive to and conditions conducive to change (Carnegie 
Foundadon 1975, p. S7). 

The Foundation points to the need for reallocation practice within 
the institution to achieve flexibility in a period of budgetory con^ 
straints. However, reallocation is difFicult in higher €du(,ai w in- 
stitutions because they are decentralized by nature. Institati&ri., will 
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need to work througli tlic burdensome process of peer view and lecog- 
niEe that decisions on what' programs will be reduced or cut will be 
difficult to make (Carnegie Foundation 1976, p. 88). The Foundation 
further su^ests that institutions introduce two new practices to gain 
flexibility. First, it advises that institutions create a self^renewal Cund 
for new or expanded programs by annually withdrawing funds of 
about one to three percent from current campus programs. Second, 
it recommends that efficiency and cost-savings can be encouraged if 
divisions of an institution are allowed to "keep*' a share of savings 
that result from innovation or investment in more efficient equipment 
(pp. 91=92). Norris (1976) observes the difficulties inherent in efforts 
to develop definitive long-range plans in light of the uncertainties in- 
volved in enrollment projections. He suggests that institutions closely 
monitor the major demographic, economic, and public-policy con- 
siderations that influence enrollment, make use of available modeling 
and analytical studies,* and maintain institutional options, taking 
deciiive action when the institution's monitoring processes indicate 
they are appropriate. 

Summary and Analysis 

Colleges and universities do not yet know the long-range effects of 
their accommodations to enrollment fluctuation. It seems obvious, 
however, that the "normative" characteristics of students attending 
higher education institutions in the 1960*^bright, 18-to-22-year^old 
students from several socioeconomic groups who follow traditional, 
four-year, liberal arts programs— will be alteretl' substantially for 
many higher education institutions. 

Some changes are now evident in students, academic programs, ad= 
ministration, and institutional planning. The most fundamental 
changes will probably be in the character of the student population 
and in the emphasis on vocational preparation in programs. These 
developments will result from the wiUingneis of institutions to alter 
their admissions criteria and their academic programs to compete 
successfully for students and to boost their enrollments. 

At the present time, the process of adaptation and the evaluation 
of chants cannot be tied to a formula. Individual institutional 



•Nonii reOTmmfBds ^udies by the Carnegie Council (197S), Dreich (I975)» 
and FMman and Hoilomon "The D^dlning Value of Colle^ Goingp" which ap- 
p<mred in the September 1975 edition of Change mapElne. The Lilly Endow* 
tiwnt If mtm nonioring i study that will develop meihodolo^es for aaesing the 
impact of enrollment fluctuaiioni en colleges and nniverritieip and for planning 
for these nuctuatlans. The expect^ completion date ii June 1977 (^rmll J97fi). 
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efforts to proniotc innovative nnti sound cciucational opportunities 
may benefit the entire higher education enterprise. As such activities 
become better known to the public and foster greater participation 
from all segments of the population, higher eclucation may win in- 
creased public support for its undertakings. On the other liand, there 
may well be mi.sgivings about some of the steps institutions have 
taken to survive, e.g., colleges' accepting students for whom they do 
not have the approprinte educational programs, and program offer- 
ings that border on hucksterism. A more comprehensive evaluation 
can only take place at some future date. 
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Conelusion 



By all accounts, colleges and universities can no longer expect to 
achieve long-range growth by enrolling greater ^urnbers of traditional 
college-aga students in liberal arts programs. A long-term decline in 
the birthrate and an evident stabilizaton in the rate of college at- 
tendance among 18-to-22^year-olds are the major factors contributing 
to this unique situation in higher education. 

These deveiopments appear to be the only area of general agree- 
ment among enrollment forecasters. Their predictions on future 
growth and development are colored by their perceptions of the 
character of American higher education and of the role it should 
play in our society. Therefore, projections run the gamut from dismal 
to highly optimistic, Analysts who offer low-growth predictions con- 
tend that economic incentives are the prirn^ reason for college at- 
tendance and that the lack of promising upward career mobility will 
discourage college enrollment. However, they appear not to have 
taken full account of a new phenomenon in college attendance— the 
student who enrolls in college so he may compete more effectively in 
a ti^ht job*inarket situation. 

In contract to these low estimates, some observers foresee great 
potential for youth in higher education if the public and colleges 
and universities rec^nize that higher learning is an open-ended 
idea rather than a limited one, and can serve many purposes* Leslie 
and Miller's concept of the "higher education function" perhaps best 
expresses this viewpoint, suggesting as it does that higher education 
is more a question of an approach to sophisticated learning ex-^ 
periences than an issue of organization and structures. This view may 
be gaining greater acceptance as new forms of higher education, such 
as external degree programs, become more fiimly established. How- 
ever, a wholesale implementation of this concept might require many 
educators to forsake the structures and processes of learning with 
which they are familiar, therefore it is probably unrealistic to expect 
extensive changes in the near future. 

It is evident that there is sufficient variety in American higher 
education to accommodate many morlvations for enrollment. In- 
stitutions concerned about insuring survival and growth can take 
steps to adjust their situation to new realities by developing purposes 
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and progrnms to mvet the ncvxk of students they recruit and cnrolL 
Most important for long nmge growth are institutional efforts to 
monitor the key factors in enrollment trends— birthrates* rates of 
participation among difFerent segments of the population* and shifts 
in student higher education goals. / 

College officials who become sophisticated in understanding these 
factors will have develoj^d a most useful tool in planning their 
institution's future, The true merit of current enrollment analyses 
and projections may lie, therefore, in serving as useful paradigms for 
higher education planners as they analyze the confusing and some- 
times contradictory developments in enrollment patterns. 
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